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ABSTRACT 

_To determine whether students enrolled in one Ontario 
region's early French immersion (FI ) programs developed English 
reading skills comparable to their non-FI peers, a monitoring process 
was begun in the first FI program year (grade 3) in which formal 
English instruction is given. The FI cohort and a control group 
matched for mental abilities and communities were administered 
reading tests in third and fourth grade. As predicted , the FI 
students performed below the control group on the first test but 
attained scores that were at least equal in the fourth grade, A test 
of inference and generalization administered in fifth grade to the 
two groups showed consistently but marginally superior scores in all 
skill areas for the FI group. Item analysis and examination of 
subgroup performance indicated some areas for improvement or future 
invest igation^ including use of the more advanced test at the fourth 
and seventh grade levels and expansion of the language testing to 
include : vocabulary^ punctuation^ grammar , and capitalization . A 
supplement that reports and compares the English reading 
comprehension scores of FI students and non-FI students is appended. 
(Author/MSE) 
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FRENCH IMMERSION STUDIES, YEAR 3 (1985-86) 
TESTS OF (ENGLISH) READING SKILLS 



A B S T R A C T 



To determine whether students enrolled in the Early French Immersion 
(FI) programs develop English reading skills comparable to their non- 
FI peers, a monitoring progress was begun in the first year (grade 3) 
that the FI students had formal English language instruction. A con- 
trol group, matched on mental abilities and communities, was also 
tested at that time, April 1984, using a modified, multiple-choice 
CLOZE methodology. In April 1985, the two cohorts were again tested 
on their literal comprehension skills. As postulated, the FI stu- 
dents , on average, scored significantly below their peers on the first 
test then, in the second year (grade 4), attained scores that were at 
least equal. 

In October 1985, the study group (183 FI, 196 non-FI students) was 
again tested on their English reading skills. But this time the test 
(CTBS) went beyond factual comprehension skills to include inference 
and generalization abiiitiesi The FI cohort, on average, attained 
consistently, if marginally, superior scores on all three major skill 
areas, but the differences were not statistically significant. Both 
cohorts scored above the national norm ai^ at a level consistent with 
their mental ability as measured in 1983. 

By item analysis and examination of the performance of sub-groups 
within the cohorts , certain areas for improvement or for flit ure inves- 
tigation were identified. Among the recommendations for staff study 
with respect to further monitoring: (1) analysis of the 1985 CTBS 
reading scores attained by FI students at the grade 4 level; (2) simi- 
lar analysis of CTBS reading scores at the grade 7 level beginning in 
1987; (3) expansion of the language testing program to include vocabu- 
lary, punctuation, language usage (grammar), and capitalization. 
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FRENCH I^ERS ION STUDIE Si YEAR 3 (1985-86) 
_. „ TESTS OF (ENGLISH) READING SKILLS 

(By the Canadian Tests of B asle Skills, Reading Comprehension test) 



Purpose of the study and recap of Year -1 and 2 findings 

This Is the third year of a monitoring study of the progress In 
English reading (comprehension) skills of the board's Initial cohort 
of "early French Immersion" (FI) students* A "matched" cohort of 
non-FI students chosen as a local comparison or "control" group has 
been followed through the study period with the same tests. The 
study began in 1983-84 when the students were in grade 3. 

A fuller explanation of the purpose and methods of this monitoring 
can be found in Part e of E a rly French Immersion, Three Evaluation 
Studies (August 1984) received by the Standing Committee on Program 
Policy and Prog ram Management on August 20, 1984, and in the subse- 
quent F^ench_|m^ (1984-85) received by the PP & 
PM Committee on July 2, 1985; In summary; there are two questions of 
concern to trustees, staff and the parents of FI students: 

(1) How do the English read ing comprehension skills of FI and ribri-FI 
students compare after the FI students begin formal instruction 
in English at school? (Note: for the FI cohort under study* 
English-language instruction began in grade 3. Currently, such 
instruction begins; in grade 4. ) 

(2) Apart from how the test results of FI and non-FI York Region 
students compare with each other, how well do they both compare 
with external standards? (In Years 1 and 2 this question 
involved levels of "mastery", as defined in the previous 
reports.) 

These expectations were held at the beginning of the monitoring: 

(1) Initially (grade 3 N the non-FI st udents would out-perform the FI 
students, even though the groups were matched on mental aptitude 
and came from the same communities; 

(2) Subsequent to their first year of instruction in English, the FI 
students' scores would "catch up" to the non FI' s , then the FI 
cohort would gradually surpass the control group's reading per- 
formance^ 

(3) As both of the study cohorts in it iaiiy scored somewhat higher 
than the York Regional mean average mental abilities test score, 
their read ing comprehension scores would be at least equal to 
the regional and national norm. 
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In Years 1 and 2* reading comprehension ability was measured by a 
locally-developed version of a "multiple choice modified" cloze test 
battery,. formatted as a game. The Cloze test mainly measures literal 
( factual) comprehension. The read i rig selections had previously been 
field-tested and ribrraed in Ontario by the Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education. Full item analysis data were .available and the 
grade level d i f f ic ulty ind ices establ ished in the field trials were 
reconfirmed by a panel of YRBE primary teachers who rated the selec- 
tions under consideration. Further details can be found in the Year 
I report arid the test scores can be obtained for review from the 
Research Department. 

On the grade 3 Cloze tests (April 1984), the rion-FI students on aver- 
age scored significantly higher arid a greater percentage of non-FI 
children scored at or above the "mastery" (M) level. However, 
results at the highest scoring FI school were comparable to the low- 
est of the ribn-FI schools and average FI scores at that school were 
j ust short of the M level (82% rather than 84%) . 

On the grade 4 Cloze tests (April 1985) , the FI students scored 
higher on average (51.5 items correct out of 60) than the non-FI 
cohort (50.8). Although this difference was neither statistically 
significant nor of practical significance, it ind icated that any gap 
in literal comprehensiou abilities had beeri J?lbsed . In addition* in 
this second year a higher percentage of FI children than non-FI 
attained the M level (72% vs. 63%). This also should be taken as a 
sign that the gap had closed, rather than as a conclusive ind icat ion 
that the FI cohort had significantly surpassed their control group. 

In both years , both FI and non-FI groups attained average scores 
higher than the norming populat ion on the same stories. This was in 
keeping with expec tat ions based on their higher than average (grade 
3) mental abilities test results. 

In Year 2 ( 1984-85) , when the study groups were in grades 4, the stu- 
dents were tested with the (English) Reading comprehension battery of 
the Canadian Tests of Basic Skills (CTBS) . This test , administered 
in Oc tober , assesses abilities to make inferences and generalizations 
as well as literal (factual) comprehension. It was anticipated that 

the grade 4 administrations would lead to the equation of Cloze and 

CTBS scores and permit tracing thereafter from grade 4 through the 
other grades in which CTBS is routinely used (grades 7, 10, 12). 

Due to the problems with the test scoring facility, the 1984 grade 4 
CTBS testing program did not produce usable reading scores. Although 
the opportunity to equate CTBS and Cloze results in the same school 
year was thus lost, it was decided to test the study groups with the 
CTBS reading comprehension battery in October of the grade 5 year and 
to use those testsi The grade 4 Cloze testing was conducted in April 
and thus there were still six months between tests. This time the 
CTBS followed rather than preced ed the Cloze test ing. The present 
report will deal with the "equating" exercise and its findings and 
conclusions^ 
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Changes in the Year 3 study group 

Long-term school-based "field research" differs from "laboratory 
research" in the manner in which it deals with the inevitable study 
population changes that occur over the years. Families move? out of 
? nc * ^ Tlto _ schools in the study; some children transfer to programs 
for the gifted; some children cha ige from the immersion program; some 
few are not^ advanced to grade 5. "Laboratory research" tends to fol- 
low only the " survivors" snd the original study population shrinks. 
The present study accepted the volatile nature of York Region's growth 
and opted to accommodate changes in class compositions and even where 
the children were located (e.g. , Jefferson P.S. FI students relocated 
in Beverley Acres P.S. in 1984-85; many Woodland P.S. FI students 
relocated in Dickson Hill P.S. in 1985-86). 

Either method of dealing with change presents threats to the validity 
of longitudinal studjles (especially those factors ominously known as 
"selection" and "mortality"); While there is no practical way of 
totally avoiding such threats J they can be minimized. In this study, 
the situation has been treated by the addition of students in the 
attempt to keep the groups matched on IQ and community. (See the Year 
2 report for some details); 

The original study group totalled 262 students ( including 179 FI chil- 
dren), the 1984-85 population totalled 352 (FI-189) and the 1985-86 
study group grew to 379 (FI=183). The major reasons for increases in 
Years 2 and 3 were the audition of "gifted" and other non-FI students 
to retain the IQ equivalencies (the non-FI group was of slightly lower 
IQ In Year 1, slightly higher in Year_ 2) and to include children of 
the same grade in the "new" locations of the FI programs); 

As of Year 3, we cannot assert that the IQ scores of the two cohorts 
are "matched," only that they were as of Year i when the testing was 
done and that efforts have been made to maintain equivalencies. These 
IQ scores are not invariant over time. Thus we can only say that if 
they are no longer matched, then the programs themselves (among other 
factors) may account for subsequent changes. The original study 
design did riot call for another administration of a mental abilities 
test. This might well be considered for, say, October 1987, when this 
study group is due to sit for the CTBS batteries. The purpose of 
mental abilities testing at that time would not be to reshuffle the 
cohorts in order to "match" on IQ, but to explore possible relation- 
ships between French immersion programming and mental abilities over 
t ime. 
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Findtngs, Year 3 

The objectives of the October 1985 administration of the CTBS Reading 
Comprehension test in this study population were: 

(1) To determine whether the observed scores of the FI and non-FI 
cohorts bore th<* same relationship to each other as the grade 4 
doze literal comprehension test scores (Note: the CTBS reading 
test covers inference and generalization as well as factual — 
literal — comprehension skills); 

(2) To determine how well the study population's score compared with 
the national norm (Note: YRBE regional normative data does not 
exist for grade 5 as testing is not normally done at this level); 

(3) To determine whether there were differences in the performances 
of the cohorts on factual, inferential, or generalization skills. 

Inasmuch as there was little "school" time between the April 1985 
Cloze testing and the October 1985 CTBS testing, it was postulated 
that there would be no significant change in the relative position of 
the cohorts, i.e., the FI students would have slightly higher scores 
than the non-FI cohort. However, since there had not previously been 
substantial testing of inference or generalization skills, it was 
thought possible that significant differences might be found in these 
r e ad ing ab i 1 i t ie s • 



FI and nbn-FI performance levels 

How well did the FI and non-FI students compare with each other and 
with the national norm? Table 1 arrays the average performance of 
these cohorts in the eight schools that house the study populat ion 
(Note : three schools, D, E and G, have no FI program; school H has no 
non-FI grade 5 students ; and one school, E, houses a progran for 19 
gifted grade 5 s t udents who come from the ne ighbourhood and nearby 
communities) • 

For the 379 students tested (96 per cent of those in grade 5 in the 
study schools , the remainder being absent during the test) , the mean 
average score on the 54 items on the CTBS read ing comprehension bat- 
tery of eight " stories" _( represent ing grade 3 through to early grade 7 
prose selections) was 31.4. The national norm performance (autumn 
administration) is 29.0 items correct. On average^ the study group is 
reading at the 5.4 grade equivalent^ that is to say^ about two months 
beyond the national norm (5.2) for grade 5 students on an autumn 
administration. 
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Teble 1: By-school* by-prpgram> average performance 
(mean average raw score* "building grade equivalent" 
and "build i rig" percentile rank) on the CTBS Reading test 
Form t 9 Level 11 (grade 5)> Autumn 1985 



All* Grade 5 Grade 5 

Grade 5s FIs_ Non-F Is 

<N=379) (N=183) (N=196) 

School Mean £G&** %ile Mean BGE %ile Mean BGE %ile 

" A" 30. 1 5.3 60 30.6 5.4 68 28.2 5.1 45 

"B" 31.8 5.5 75 32.8 5.6 82 2 7. 7 5.1 45 

"C" 31.3 5.4 68 33.1 5.6 82 28.0 5.1 45 

"D" 28.8 5.2 52 - 28.8 5.2 52 

•'£"*** 37.0 6.1 99 - 37.0 6.1 99 

"F" 29.9 5.3 60 31.0 5.4 68 28.6 5. 2 52 

"6" 30.9 5.4 68 - - - 30.9 5.4 68 

"H" 31.2 5.4 68 31.2 5.4 68 - 



rotALS 31.4 31.9 3? .1 

rOTALS 

EXCLUDING "E" 30.6 31.9 29.1 



f That is, of the eight schools in this study. Note that where a school has 
both a French immersion and Non-FI cohort, each has been treated as a 
separate "building". Composite building data are also supplied (in the 
"All" column). 

f The GE permits comparison of a student* s score with the normative attain- 
ment of grade peers; the "building grade equivalent" (BGE), which is 
reported as a percentile, permits comparison of a school grade average 
relative to the averages attained in other schools. The BGE relates to 
norms for schools rather than for individuals. School and individual norms 
may differ markedly, most noticeably when school performance is much above 
or below average. For example, an individual score of x may translate to a 
GE equivalent to the 65th percentile but a school average score of x may 
translate to the_95th percentile among schools. if further clarification 
is needed ^ consult the CTBS Manual for Administrators or the Research or 
Testing Offices. 

* Includes 19_ students in the program for the gifted (38% of the grade 5 
cohort in this school). These gifted students averaged 41.3 correct 
responses (average GE = 6.6). 
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Fbr an individual^ two months roughly corresponds to the .standard 
error of measurement, and might be considered, a chance variation from 
"true score." But for a large group* this 0.2 GE or a 2.4 mean raw 
score differencecan be said to represent a performance substantially 
above the mean. We_ believe the study group to be of high average or 
above- average mental abil ity. The observed mean score is consistent 
with expectations of results at least equal to the national norm since 
they are significantly higher. 

To see how well the students in each school collectively compare to 
national "build irig" ribrniF , we can look at the "BGE" and "%ile"* sub- 
columns in the "All" column. Here we note the lowest performance: one 
school is at the mean (actually 28.8) and at the median (actually 
52%ile). At the other extreme is one school^ E* where performance 
reflects the presence riot only of gifted students (average score = 
41.3), but of other very proficient readers ( average score = 34.5 
items correct). The other schools are in the high average (e.g. v 
60%ile) to above-average (the 68%ile) to the high range (75%ile). 

Since school E is so atypical, separate calculations were made exclud- 
ing these students. As might be expected, the weighted average of 
school E (37.0 correct responses, on average) makes a difference (0.8 
items), but the overall performance (30.6) of the remaining study 
population is still well above the national mean (29.0). 

By comparison, the FI cohort scored on average 0.8 more items correct 
than all the non-FI students, including the gifted (31.9 vs. 31.1). 
This October result is consistent with the Cloze testing findings of 
the previous April, namely, a small but scarcely significant differ- 
ence in favour of the FI students. 

It should be noted that in the four schools where both FI and ribri-FI 
grade 5 students are housed, the FI performance was markedly supe- 
rior. However, it must be remembered that the FI students come from 
larger catchment areas than their non-FI schoolmates. Moreover, the 
FI students initially showed higher IQ scores than the non-FI students 
in the same schools evert though, overall, the average mental aptitude 
scot as of the cohorts (as measured by the Otis-Lennon Mental Abilities 
Test in mid-grade 3) were virtually equivalent. 



"%iie," percentile rank , ind icates the relative standing of a stu- 
dent (or group of students) relative to other students (as indivi- 
duals or groups) • The percentile rank tells the per cent of stu- 
dents in the reference group who obtain lower scores. Hence if a 
studeut earns a percentile rank of 50j half of the other students 
earned a lower score, ^_P e J cen ^ ie ran ^ of 70 indicates that 70 per 
cent of the reference group earned lower scores. Percentile latiks 
range in magnitude from 0 to 99. 
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Notwithst-anding this observation, it is important for teachers of FI 
and non-FI classes in the schools where both programs are housed 
tog (ether to recognize differences in performance, arid ability levels 
and to respond appropriately in their instructional programs. 

Analysis of -performance differences 



In addition to the previously mentioned smaLl difference in average 
number of correct items (0.8, favouring the FI students), there were 
other differences between the two cohorts of this study group. Before 
describing these, it should be noted that the differences within each 
cohort are greater than the differences between the FI and non-FI 
sub-populations. The between- cohort differences appear to be systema- 
tic, if not substantial, and fairly consistent in favouring the FI 
students, though not invariably, as we shall see. 

These differences were found by what is called "item analyses" arid 
involved an examination of the performance of all 379 students in the 
study group on each of the 54 items that constitute the Reading 
Comprehension battery's eight reading passages. The percentage of 
"correct" responses for each item was calculated for both the FI 
cohort and the non-FI students. Their combined statistics produced an 
average "success rate^ for the total YRBE study group. Comparisons 
were then possible amon S the two sub-groups, the total study grouo and 
the national norm; 

With a view to determining whether there were significant performance 
differences between the FI and non-FI cohorts and between the total 
YRBE group ( "bought to be somewhat above average) and the national 
norm group, comparisons yielded the following information. 

(1) Differences on grade 5 and grade _6 Heading passages . 

The FI students were more successful than their non-FI comparison 
group on reading passages* 6 and 7, items 60 through 75 inclusive, 
which appear to be at the late grade 5 to early or mid-grade 6 
level , but only by about seven per cent more correct responses 
on average. 

The total YRBE group performed more successfully on these stories 
than the national norm population. The differences on an item- 
by-item basis were not great, typically about eight per cent, but 
mainly favoured the YRBE students. 

These findings are consistent, with the overall results and expec- 
tations that the YRBE would at least match the national norm 
group. 
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(2) Differences In the -• grade -3 to mid-grade 5 reading passages 



The first_ f ive reading passages (items no. 30 through 59 inclu- 
sive) include stories at the late-grade 3 or early grade 4 level 
through to about mid-grade 5. Average grade 5 readers would hot 
have much difficulty with most items in these passages* but they 
include scxne very difficult items which test abilities to see 
relationships between facts* to_ infer cause and effect, and to 
apply information through generalization, etc* 

An analysis of performance on items in the first five passages* 
items that the great majority of students would attempt* seemed a 
potent i ally useful way of de term in ingdi f fere nces in the reading 
skills in FI arid rion-FI students. When* by inspection* it was 
found that about 85 per cent of all test-takers actually attemp- 
ted up to item 64 (middle of the sixth reading passage* about 
late grade 5 difficulty level), it was decided to extend the 
analysis to include the first 35 test items. At the same time it 
was decided to exclude the "easiest" 17 items therein. Since 
these 17 were answered correctly by at least two of every three 
test-takers , the differences between the cohorts were essentially 
meaningless at such high success rates (e.g., when one cohort 
achieves 94 per cent correct on an item and the other achieves 96 
per cent, random error is as likely as any explanation of the 
apparent difference.) 

So the analysis narrowed to the 18 "hardest" of the first 35 test 
items. The skills that each of the 18 items purported to test 
were identified. (A description of the skills tested in the CTBS 
Re ading Comprehension battery is appended as " Sk i 1 1 s Objec- 
tives.") Table 2 shows how the FI and non-FI cohorts performed 
and also how the total group performed. The national norm for 
each item is displayed. The items are grouped by skill. 

Inspection, item by item, shows that the total YRBE grade 5 group 
outperformed the national norm on all items except 35* and 39*. 
And the FI sub— group scored, on average, more correct responses 
than the non-FI students on all items except number 49. The 



Item 35 has two logical and perhaps equally plausible responses. 
Perhaps this is why 43 per cent of the national norm group and 42 
per cent of YRBE gifted students selected the "wrong" answer. Does 
this item selec tively d iscriminate against students capable of 
high-order logical operations? This anomaly has been brought to the 
attention of the test publishers and they are examining this situa- 
tions _ltem 39 is keyed as skill F2 (" • . . understand factual details 
r ^ at: to _ classification* ')^ The item might also be considered as 
inference skill 12 ('';;idraw conclusions from inf ormat ion and 
relationships") since it requires understand ing of the anatomical 
relationship of ankles to legs and the lexical relationship of 
"swelled" to "ppffy"* The skills categorizations, some contend, are 
artificial, (not uncommonly) arbitrary and ought not to be used. 
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Table 2: _ Performance on 18 difficult items of the 
CTBS Reading Comprehension Test, Form 6, Level 11 (Grade 5) 
Fall Administration, 1985 



Correct Response Rate (%) 



** York Region Performance 







National 








*Skill 


ttem# 


Norm 


Combined (N=379) 


FI(N=183) 


Non-FI(N=196) 


Fl 


55 


45% 


48% 


56% 


41% 


F 1 
r l 


fin 




47 






Fl 


64 


41 


54 


56 


52 


r £. 


39 




65 


67 

u / 


u £ 




*T (J 


40 


48 




47 


F3 


49 


48 


51 


50 


52 


F3 


55 


54 


66 


69 


63 


F3 


63 


43 


50 


52 


48 


11 


35 


57 


51 


53 


49 


11 


53 


60 


63 


68 


58 


13 


31 


57 


65 


69 


60 


13 


51 


39 


54 


60 


49 


14 


36 


54 


57 


61 


52 


Gl 


50 


38 


40 


43 


38 


G3 


58 


50 


59 


60 


59 


G3 


59 


45 


54 


61 


46 


G6 


61 


43 


47 


51 


42 


G6 


62 


44 


45 


48 


41 


* See the 


"Skills 


Obj ectlves" 


sheet for descriptions 


of these 


skills 



k For 379 students in eight schools 
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di f ferences are not always substantial , bat they are consistent 
in confirming the relative performances pred icted by the Cloze 
tests in April 1985 and the mental abilities testing In 1983. 
Th?t *_ s » they ?* vea slight edge in literal (factual) comprehen- 
sion to the FI cohort and show the total YRBE group to be 
clearly above the norm group in performance on almost all items 
in this "F" skiii area. 

(3) Differences on the grade 7 reading passage 

The eighth reading passage (items no; 76 through 83 inclusive) 
appears to be at the early grade 7 level , more or less, and its 
e \^^ ^ems in^i a ^ e __?i^_^Sree of the maj or skill areas. The 
grade 5 national norm population average correct response rate 
for the eight items (autumn administration) is only 31 per cent; 
Not only is the reading selection demanding^ but many students 
do not reach these items until the test time («}0 minutes) is 
almost expired; The test publisher's agent states that students 
^yp^ a ^l v _ ^° reac S the end of the test, but this is not our 
experience; 

As we can see from Table 3 (a), neither the FI nor non-FI cohort 
fared as well as the national norm on the majority of these ques- 
tions, including the very last three items. The YRBE_? r c>up> on 
average, scored below the norm group on all three "generaliza- 
tion" skill questions, but were more-or-iess comparable on the 
four "factual" and one "inferential" items. (NOTE: Administra- 
tions of the CTBS at other grade levels have shown below-average 
"generalizations" reading skills among YRBE students). 

It would appear, but is difficult to prove, that the cause of 
this lower performance by the YRBE group is the failure of about 
two in five students to complete the test. Some 82 of the 183 FI 
students arid 76 of 196 non-FI students (42 per cent overall) 
d id not provide an answer to the last item. In fact, some 65 FI 
and 60 non-FI students (33 % overall) did not answer any of the 
last eight items. This probably accounts for the below-norm 
performance and for the relatively superior showing of the non-FI 
cohort (29.7 % correct on average for the last eight items vs. 
28.0% for the FI). Tables 3(b) and 3 (c) provide details. 

The failure of so many to respond to the last passage can be 
traced , at least in part, to one error that apparently occurred 
tn_ four classes. Some or all of the students in these classes 
filled in solidly the "bubbles" bri the answer sheet when 
signifying their answers. The instructions for this test 
administration call for just a line to be drawn through the 
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Table 3(a): _ Average correct response rate (%) 
by item for the last reading passage of 
The_ CTBS READING COMPREHENSION TEST 
Level 11^ Grade 5* Autumn 1985 



** York Region Performance 

National 



*Skill 


Item# 


NOrm 


Combined (N=379) 


FI(N=183) 


Non-FI(N=196) 


12 


83 


19 


17.7 


16.4 


18.9 


G2 


82 


28 


19.5 


18.6 


20.4 


G3 


81 


25 


20.3 


19.7 


20.9 


Fl 


80 


19 


25. 1 


23.4 


26.5 


F2 


79 


30 


33.2 


33.3 


33.2 


G2 


78 


48 


45.1 


43.7 


46.4 


Fl 


77 


45 


38.3 


41.0 


35.7 


F3 


76 


32 


31.7 


27.9 


35.2 


Avg. correct 
response rate 


31 


29 


28 


30 


Items 


76-83 are 


based on the 


last reading selection 


In the test 





* See the "Skills Objectives" sheet for descriptions of these skills 

* For 379 students in eight schools 
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Table 3(b): Average correct response rate (%) 
by item for the last re ad ing pas s ag e of 
THE CTBS READING COMPREHENSION TEST 
Grade 5, French Immersion Students (N=183) 



York Region* FI average performance 



?hool Code = 


A 


R 


C 


F 


H 


By- item % 


tfo. of 
b l uu encs/ — 






(27) 


(44) 


v-* J ) 




^em # 














83 


15.4 


12.2 


14.8 


13.6 


24.4 


16.4 


82 


23.1 


22.0 


22.2 


11.4 


17.8 


18.6 


81 


15.4 


17.1 


29.6 


20. 5 


17.8 


19.7 


80 


23.1 


22.0 


11.1 


22. 7 


33.3 


23.4 


79 


26.9 


43.9 


18.5 


25.0 


44.4 


33.3 


78 


50.0 


56.1 


29.6 


31.8 


48.9 


43.7 


77 


38.5 


46.3 


33.3 


34.1 


48.9 


41.0 


76 


30.8 


29.3 


22.2 


20.5 


35.6 


27.9 






Avg. 


correc'; response rate 


for this story 


= 28.0% 


Total grade 


5 FI cohort 


except 


for students 


absent 


during testing 





IB 
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Table. 3(c): Average correct response rate (%) 
by item for the last reading passage of 
THE CTBS READING COMPREHENSION TEST 
Grade 5, Non-French Immersion Students (N=196) 



York Region* non-FI average performance 



chool Code 


= A 


B 




n 


— R 


F 


G 


By-item 


No. of 
st udents) 


= ( 6) 


(19) 


(14) 


(30) 


(50) 


(38) 


(39) 


(196) 


tem 


















83 


e.e 


15.8 


21.4 


20.0 


32.0 


10.5 


12.8 


18.9 


82 


e.e 


10.5 


14.3 


36.7 


18.0 


18.4 


23.1 


20.4 


81 


6.0 


15.8 


28.6 


16.7 


28.0 


21.1 


17.9 


20.9 


80 


0.0 


10.5 


21.4 


30.0 


40.0 


23.7 


23.1 


26.5 


79 


16.7 


10.5 


14.3 


36.7 


54.0 


28.9 


28.2 


33.2 


78 


33.3 


31.6 


42.9 


40.0 


74.0 


28.9 


43.6 


46.4 


77 


16.7 


31.6 


57.1 


30.0 


44.0 


28.9 


33.3 


35.7 


76 


16.7 


15.8 


35.7 


33.3 


40.0 


26.3 


25.6 


35.2 



Avg. correct response rate for this story = 29. 7% 
I.e., for these seven schools only 
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appropriate answer "babble" when making a choice among ai terna- 

tlve answers; It is hard to say j as t how much time the extra 

w 9E^_^? olc * __ F ? om _ t:r i a ^? in the Research and Testing Offices it is 
estimated that at least one and a quarter minutes — and probably 
two minutes or more — were lost by this error; Quite possibly 
this would translate to two or more items that might have been 
attempted; 

Tables 3( b) and 3( c) were compiled in an attempt to see among- 
school differences within the FI and non-FI cohorts; blear iy, 
the within cohort differences are greater than the between cohort 
differences; This probably traces to two main factors, (1) the 
administration error mentioned above and (2) the presence (in 
school (E) of a large number (19) of gifted grade 5 s todents; 
These inconclusive tabulations may be of most value to staff in 
the schools , as they will be in the best posit ion to know ( from 
the answer sheets) the probable impact of the administration 
error on their students 1 performance. 

Summary of performance differences 

( 1 ) Both the FI and rion-FI cohorts performed on average above the 
national norm population on each of the three major skill areas 
of the CTBS Reading Comprehension battery. This was anticipated 
on the basis of previous attainment on a mental abilities test 
and on tests of literal comprehension. 

(2) The FI cohort 1 s average performance was slightly but consistently 
above that of the non-FI students on the "factual" (literal com- 
prehension) skill test items, as was postulated from the grad^ 5 
and grade 4 Cloze test results. 

(3) Many YRBE students in each cohort did not "complete the test" 
(provide answers to latter quest ions) • This may in part trace to 
errors in administration, but the failure of about 15 per cent of 
students to provide answers beyond the 35th item (of 54 in the 
battery) almost certainly traces to other difficulties. 

(4) On the "inference" and "generalization" skill items the FI cohort 
on average equalled or did better than their nori-FI peers for the 
first seven of eight stories. 

The relative performances on the two groups over the duration of the 
study and the three testing periods is illustrated in Figure 1 (fol- 
lowing page). The FI students 1 average performance is shown as a per- 
centage of the non-FI students 1 average spore. The latter has been 
given a value of 100 at each testing period. (This avoids scaling 
anomalies arising from the varying number of questions on the tests.) 
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FIGURE 1: FI s tuden ts 1 _average reading score as a_ _ 

percentage of non-FI students 1 score, 1984-1985 




Date: 


Spr. 
84 


Spr. 
85 


Aat. 
85 


Grade : 


3 


4 


5 


Test: 


e t o 


Z E 


eTBS 


# items: 


50 


60 


54 


Skills 


F 


F 


F,I,G 



J9 

ERIC 
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Conclusioris and recommendations 

(1) Despite some threats to the validity of this exercise* it 

would appear that, the grade 5 CTBS Reading Comprehension 
battery_ _prbduces literal .("factual* J comprehension results 
comparable to results attained through use of Cloze tests in 
grade 3 and grade 4 with essentially the same population. The 
grade 5 and subsequent CTBS reading results (i.e., in grades 
7, 10 ^ 12) may therefore provide a continuing yardstick for- 
est imat ing the relative performance of these study cohorts. 

Rl. It is recommended that the grade 7 CTBS Reading Comprehension 
scores , autumn 1987, for these FI and non-FI students be exam- 
ined to determine _ their reading achievement levels both with 
respect to each other and to the national norm population. 

R2. It is also recommended that the grade 4 CTBS Reading Compre- 
hension and Mathematics test scores , autumn 1985, for the FI 
students be examined arid compared with those of YRBE f s non-FI 
grade 4 students and also with the national norm population. 
Depending on findings^ it may be desirable to compare FI stu- 
dents 1 scores with those attained by students in programs for 
the gifted arid those attained by "non-gifted" and non-FI stu- 
dents in schools housing gifted plus mainstream programs. 

(2) While, on average, the performance levels of both the non-FI 

and FI students are what might be expected relative to the 
norm group, it appears that many YRBE students are riot 
proceeding successfully as far into the Reading Comprehension 
battery as the norm population. The "mechanical error" (the 
filling in of the answer bubble referred to in this report) 
has been drawn to the attention of participating schools arid 
even greater efforts will be made to avoid this sort of 
problem in the future. Beyond this, about 15 per cent of 
students stop answering before proceeding two-thirds of the 
way through the test. There are several possible reasons for 
this, including being tested beyond their ability level. 



R3. It is recommended that the Research arid Testing Officers study 
this situation together with school staff, the test publish- 
ers , _et _al as appropriate, arid prepare a report (with recom- 
mendations , if indicated) . It lis intended that this study 
include the current CTBS results and, if necessnrv, the autumn 
1986 CTBS response patterns, too. 
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(3) While the FI cohort's average performance is presently only 
marginally, though rather consistently* better than the ribri-FI 
students 1 achievement, it is anticipated j on the basis of 
studies elsewhere, that the difference will increase over 
time. However, future comparisons may riot be fruitful for two 
reasons: (1) the within group, d if ferences are already much 
greater than between group differences and (2) it is the 
nature of multilevel standardized tests to appear to create 
even greater differences (in grade equivalent scores, for 
example) over time. The former situation leads to spurious 
"no significant difference" findings; the latter leads to 
apparently substantial differences that are ( in part) merely 
artifacts of test scaling. 

R4. It is recommended that the Research and Testing Officers 
explore these situations with respect to CTBS test scores for 
the current longitudinal study group and subsequently advise 
on means of obtaining reliable arid relevant data respecting 
achievement differences. 

(4) Research with the YRBE's initial French immersion cohort 
should lay to rest the earlier concerns about their ability to 
comprehend written English at a level commensurate with their 
ability. This is not to say that the FX students, have yet 
demonstrated appropriate mastery of other aspects of language 
(e.g., breadth of vocabulary , punctuation, spelling). If 
recommendations 1 and 2 (above) are acted upon, some further 
indications of the reading and vocabulary skill levels of the 
FI students will emerge. However, the present region-wide 
standardized testing program does not include the spell ing^ 
punctuation, language usage (grammar) or capitalization 
testsi Concurrent with the present study, the grade 5 FI stu- 
dents in one school took^ the CTBS spelling test. Their per- 
formance ^raost exactly matched the national norm. This "spot 
check" is frying to parents or others who expressed con- 
cerns at the time that Ff was initiated. The results for this 
one school are not > ^wever , consistent with the mental abili- 
ties and reading comprehension scores (which were somewhat 
above the norm). Of course, nothing in "proved" by a one-shot 
test. 

R5. It is recommended that the Research and Testing Officers , 
together with FI school staff, consider what other language 
testing activities be undertaken (possibly as pilot stud ies) 
on the basis of perceived needs of professional staff and con- 
cerns that parents may still have. 
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(5) The original study design also called for monitoring of the 

French language skills of the FI students during the year that 
instruction in English began (i^e*, grade 3, 1983-84^ for this 
cohort) i The results of French reading comprehension testing 
showed an acceptable performance level ( close to the norm 
population^ even though the norm group had one more year of 
French immersion than the YRBE group)* During the recent 
English language testing cycle, two FI principals requested 
that consideration be given to replicating the previous French 
reading comprehension and to expanding the testing in French 
( not necessar ily at the expense of existing English language 
test ing program) • 

R6. It is recommended that the Research Officer consult with FI 
staffs v/ith supervisory officers^ and with other interested 
parties oi;_ the ne^d to collect additional d*ta on the achieve- 
ment levels (including diagnostic data) of FI students; 
determine the feasibility of collecting, such data; and report 
to the Superintendent of Planning and Development on the 
findings of these enquiries. 
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Appendix A: Test R: Reading Skills Objectives 



Test R: Reading 
SKILLS OBJECTIVES 

F Facts: To Recognize and Understand Stated Factual 
Details and Relationships (Literal Meaning) 

Fl Description: To understand factual details relating to description of 

people, places, objects, and events 
F2 Categorization: To understand factual details relating to classification 
F3 Relationships: To understand functional relationships, time, and sequence 
F4 Contextual Meaning: To deduce the meanings of words or phrases from 

context 

I Inferences: To Infer Underlying Relationships 
(Interpretative Meaning) 

11 Cause arid Effect: To understand cause, effect, arid interaction 

12 Draw Conclusions: To draw conclusions from information and 
relationships 

13 Traits and Feelings: To infer traits, feelings, and emotions of characters 
j4 Motives: To infer the motives and reasons for the actions of characters 

G Generalizations: To Develop Generalizations from a Selection 
(Evaluative Meaning) 

G I Main Idea: To recognize the main idea or topic of a paragraph or 
selection 

G2 Organization: To understand the organization of a paragraph or selection 
G3 Application: To apply information through generalization or prediction 
G4 Purpose: To recognize the author's purpose, motive, or intention 
65 Viewpoint: To recognize the author's viewpoint, attitude, or bias 
G6 Figurative Language: To interpret figurative language 
G7 Mood: To recognize the mood or tone of a selection 
G8 Style: To recognize qualities of style or structure 



For further detail on the three major skill categories 
(facts - y irif erehceSj generalizations) and on the number of 
test iteras_fqr each of the 16 skill objectives see the CTBS 
Teache r^sMGuidB ^ pp 35-37 (available on loan: contact the 
Research Office). 

The Teacher ' s Guide alco prov ides information on how to con- 
duct ind ividual and group analysis of performance (pp 31-34) 
and also offers suggestions for developing skills in each of 
the three major skill categories. (pip. 38-39). 
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A Farther took at the English Reading Scores 
of French Immersion Students (1985-86) 
A supplement to "French Immersion-Studies, Year 3 (1985^864 



Background 

From the program's inception^ there was a concern whether students in the 
Board's Early French Immersion (FI) program would develop English reading 
skills comparable to their non-FI peers* Therefore ^ a monitoring plan, to 
begin with the first FI_ cohort srtien it reached grade 3 (the start of formal 
instruction in English language), was developed. Annual English reading 
comprehension testing began in April 1984. Reports were -resented to the board 
on the progress of the initial FI cohort and a control gro vp (matched on IQ) of 
their non-FI grade .peers. The latest report, French Immersion Stodtes, Year 3 
(1985-86); Tests of (English) Reading Skills . January 1986, recaps findings 
over the three years. 

Findings from this longitudinal study generally confirm predictions that the FI 
students would riot do quite as well as their control group in their grade 3 
year but would match, then surpass, the nori-FI students in subsequent years. 
By grade 5 (October 1985), the FI students were performing, on average, 
"sliShtly but consistently above ... tht hori-FI students on literal comprehen- 
sion" and were equal to or marginally better than the control group oh infer- 
ence and generalization skills. In addition to these observations, the study 
raised questions about the relative performances of the various "streams" that 
one can find amongst a grade cohort. 

?*? e X e *F S.F^P?^.? 18 ^ 8 *-? recommendatidris for f ur ther_iriquiry, one specifi- 
cally related to the relative performances of FI* non-FI, -gifted** arid "non-FI* 
non-gifted" student streams in schools offering "gifted" programs. The 
recommendation proposed using the second F I cohort and their grade 4 peers. 
These students had sat for the Canadian Tests of Basic Skills (CTBS) in October 
*?85. Their reading comprehension scores achieved at this time were to be 
examined and comparisons among the groups (and with the CTBS riational autumn 
n 9™_? core ?) were to ^ e ffiade. More exactly, the scores of the_ grade 4 FI 
cohort (eight classes in five schools) were to be compared with: 

(a) ail grade 4 students in the "congregated" programs for the gifted (five 
classes at five schools); 

(b) the ?§her grade 4 students in the five schools housing these "congre- 
gated" programs for the gifted (six classes); 

(c) non-FI students in selected "comparison" schools (schools that share an 
attendance boundary with an FI school), some 32 schools with a total of 50 
classes; 

(d) ail grade 4 students in the YRBE except those whose scores are flagged as 
possibly unreliable (e.gi, students for whom English is a second language) 
and including FI, "gifted", and non-FI students; 

(e) the national norm on the CTBS reading comprehension tes£. 
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Findings 

In comparing the reading comprehension test achievements of these four groups, 
each in tarn against the FI students' scores, the null hyoothesis (No 
Significant Difference? was tested* Differences that could occur by change 
more than once in twenty ( .05) times were rejected as N6t Significant (NS) 

Table 1; Comparisons with FI Students'- fading s^ 



No. 

Group Students 

French immersion 226 

In "gifted" program 97 

In school with "gifted" program 

but not in that program 132 

Nbh-FI comparison cohort 1,124 

All YRBE grade 4 2,925 

Autumn national norm 2,939 



Mean Standard Significance 

Score Bevlatton Level 

23.4 9.5 

33.9 6.7 .0001 

20.6 7.8 .05 

22.9 8.9 NS 

23*2 8.7 NS 

23.4 9.3 NS 



The findings were such that further analysis (e.g., item analysis as were con- 
ducted for the grade 5 data reported in the Year 3 study) would not likely pro- 
duce anything relevant to the principal question: Do French Immersion students 
develop English reading comprehension skills comparable to their non-FI peers? 

^?_ F I_ mean score is, infact, equal to the national sample (autumn 
administration) of the CTBS norming population and is marginally higher than 



the YRBE non-FI comparison group of grade 4s * 



- the mean YRBE grade 4 score, 

k Q t_these differences (half a raw score point at most) are hot statistically 
significant. Score differences in this range could happen by chance more than 
once in twenty times (i.e., if alternative forms of the test were administered, 
there is a reasonable though small chance that a difference would not be found. 

The size of the differences is comparable to that found for the original FI 
cohort in grade 4 in the spring of 1984 and again in the autumn of 1985 when 
that population had moved on to grade 5. This may be of special interest to 
those who wondered Whether the initial FI intake was an especially parent- 
screened group whose achievements would not be equalled by subsequent FI 
cohorts. 
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The difference (a mean of 10.5 raw score points) between the FI students and 
the gifted cohort is such that it would be expected by chance less than one 
time in 10,000 administrations of alternative forms of the CTBS reading test* 
This addresses (but not conclusively) the suggestion that the FI is ah 
"elitist" group of superior achievement, more like the "gifted" rather than the 
mainstream student. Previously _< 1983-84) , the initial FI cohort was found to 
have a higher than average IQ (Otis-Lennon Mental Abilities Test). But English 
reading achievement (as only one of many possible criteria) has not shown the 
FI population a s a w hole to be outstanding achievers. That the FI students 
match the non-FI students after only tm years of formal instruction in English 
argues the case for the FI students as a cut above the pack. It should be 
noted that very high scores (95 percentile or higher) were achieved by indivi- 
duals in each of the sub-groups in this study. 

Previous observations had shown that "non-gifted" students in one school with a 
"congregated" gifted population had achieved very high reading scores. These 
were high enough to suggest that, in a school where programs for the gifted are 
run, there is a "spin-off" benefit for the "non-gifted," as reflected in 
reading achievement^ There was speculation that the presence of "gifted" 
programs led teachers of other students to elevate their expectations or to use 
the methods or materials employed in the gifted programs; the result would be a 
palpable response, higher achievement, from the "non'gif ted". This time the 
scores of all "non-gifted" students in all five of the schools with programs 
for the gifted were analysed* And this time the results suggest something 
quite different: the 20^6 average turns out to be significantly lower than the 
Ft and the total YRBE grade 4 averages. This finding was not further explored, 
but the spin-off theory appears to be discredited, unless the spin is in the 
opposite direction first indicated. This nay be worth pursuing with the autumn 
1986 CTBS results; (my informed) guess is that one more set of results would 
not produce conclusive evidence* At best, it might help us to ask better 
questions for further inquiry. 

Summary 

Concerns for the English reading comprehension skills of French Immersion stu- 
dents do hot seem justified by the grade 4 efBS results for the autumn of 1985. 
As with the earlier Ft cohort, these students match or exceed the reading 
skills of all other comparison groups save those of students selected for the 
board 's programs for the gifted. Findings also discredit a theory that 
"non-gifted" students in schools with "congregated" programs for the gifted 
derive a spin-off benefit that is reflected in elevated reading comprehension 
skills. 
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